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BOOK III. 
r CHAPTER III. THE OPPORTUNITY. 

Mr. Boxennam did not improve in the 
estimation either of the constituency of 
Brocksopp, or of those in London who had 
the guidance of electioneering matters in 
the borough in the Liberal interest. The 
aspiring candidate was tolerably amenable 
at first, went down as often as the policy 
of such a course was suggested to him, and 
visited all the people whose names were on 
the list with which he was supplied ; though 
his objectionable manner, and his evident 
lack of real interest in the place and its 
inhabitants, militated very much against 
his success. But after a little time he 
neglected even these slight means for culti- 
vating popularity. A young man, with an 
excellent income, and with the prospect of 
a very large fortune on his father’s death, 
has very little trouble in getting into such 
society as would be most congenial to him, 
more especially when that society is such 
as is most affected by the classes which he 
apes. Young Mr. Bokenham, whose chief 
desire in life was, as his sharp-seeing keen- 
witted old father said of him, to “ sink the 
shop,”’ laid himself out especially for the 
company of men of birth and position, and 
he succeeded in hooking himself on to one 
of the fastest and most raffish sets in Lon- 
don. The fact that he was a novus homo, 
and that his father was “in trade,’ which 
had caused him to be held up to ridicule at 
Eton, and had rendered men shy of know- 
ing him at Christchurch, had, he was de- 
lighted to perceive, no such effect in the 
great city. He began with a few acquaint- 
ances picked up in public, but he speedily 
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enlarged and improved his connexion. The 
majors, with the billiard-table brevet, the 
captains, and the shabby old bucks of 
St. Alban’s-place, with whom Tommy Bo- 
kenham at first consorted, were soon re- 
nounced for men of a widely different 
stamp, so far as birth and breeding were 
concerned, but with much the same tastes, } 
and more means and opportunities of grati- 
fying them. It is probable that Mr. Boken- 
ham owed his introduction among these 
scions of the upper circles to a notion, pre- 
valent among a certain section of them, that 
he might be induced to plunge into the 
mysteries of the turf, and to bet largely, 
even if he did not undertake a racing esta- 
blishment. But they were entirely wrong. 
Young Tommy had not sufficient physical } 
go and pluck in him for anything that re- | 
quired energy ; he commanded his position 
in the set in which, to his great delight, at 
length he found himself, by giving elaborate 
dinners and occasionally lending money in 
moderate amounts, in return for which he 
was allowed to show himself in public in 
the company of his noble acquaintances, 
and was introduced by them to certain of 
their male and female friends, the latter of 
whom were especially frank and demonstra- 
tive in their reception and welcome of him. 
The fascination of this kind of life, which 
began to dawn on young Mr. Bokenham 
almost concurrently with the idea of his 
standing for the borough of Brocksopp, 
soon proved to be incompatible with the 
proper discharge of the duties required of 
him as candidate. He found the necessity 
for frequent visits to his intended consti- 
tuents becoming more and more of a 
nuisance to him, and entirely declined a 
suggestion which was made to the effect 
that now, as the time of the election was so 
near at hand, it would be advisable for him ' 
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to take up his residence at his father’s 
house, and give his undivided attention to 
his canvassing. It was pointed out to him 
that his opponent, Mr. Creswell, was always 
on the spot, and, quite unexpectedly, had 
recently shown the greatest interest in the 
forthcoming struggle, and was availing 
himself of every means in his power to en- 
sure his success; but Tommy Bokenham 
refused to “bury himself at Broeksopp,” 
as he phrased it, until it was absolutely 
necessary. “It is positively cruel,” wrote 
Mr. Harrington, a clever young clerk, who 
had been despatched by his principals, 
Messrs. Potter and Fyfe, the great parlia- 
mentary agents, to report how matters 
were progressing in the borough, “to see 
how Mr. B. is cutting out the running for 
the other side! I’ve hada talk with South, 
the attorney, who is acting for us down 
here, a shrewd, sensible fellow, and he says 
there is every hope of our pulling through, 
even as we are, but that if we had only 
brought another kind of man to the post, 
our success would be a moral.” Old Mr. 
Potter, a very rigid old gentleman residing 
at Clapham, and deacon of a chapel there, 
growled very much, both over the matter 
and the manner of this communication. 

“What does this young man mean,” he 
asked, peering over the paper at his partner 
through his double glasses, ‘‘ by using this 
turf slang? Bring a man to the ‘ post!’ 
and a‘ moral’ indeed !—a word I should not 
have expected to find in this gentleman’s 
vocabulary.” But Mr. Fyfe, who had a 
sneaking likeness for sport, appeased the 
old gentleman, and pointed out that the 
letter, though oddly worded, was really full 
of good and reliable information, and that 
young Harrington had executed his com- 
mission cleverly. Both partners shook their 
heads over this further account of their 
candidate’s shortcomings, and decided that 
some immediate steps must be taken to re- 
trieve their position. The time of election 
was imminent; their opponent was resident, 
indefatigable, and popular; and though the 
report from Harrington spoke of ultimate 
success with almost certainty, it would not 
do to run the smallest risk in a borough 
which they had pledged their credit to 
wrest from Tory domination. 

Messrs. Potter and Fyfe were not likely 
men to ventilate in public any opinions 
which they may have held regarding the 
business matters on which they were em- 
ployed, but the inattention of Mr. Boken- 
ham to his duties, and the manner in which 
he was throwing away his chances began to 
be talked of at the Comet office, and the 


news of it even penetrated to Jack Byrne’s 
little club. It was on the day after he had 
first heard of it that the old man walked up 
to Joyce’s chambers, and on entering found 
his friend at home, and glad to see him. 
After a little desultory conversation, old 
Byrne began to talk of the subject with 
which he was filled. 

‘“‘ Have you heard anything lately of that 


quarters, or thereabouts, for us, Walter ? 
What’s hisname? Bokenham! that’s it,” 
he said. 


enough, they were talking of him last night 
at the office. I went into O’Connor’s room 
just as Forrest, who had come down with 
some not very clearly defined story from 
the Reform, was suggesting a slashing 
article with the view 
‘rousing to action’ this very young man. 
O’Connor pooh-poohed the notion and put 
Forrest off; but from what he said to me 
afterwards, I imagine Mr. Bokenham is 
scarcely the man for the emergency—a good 
deal too Inkewarm and dilettante. They 
won’t stand that sort of thing in Brocksopp, 
and it’s a point with our party, and especially 
with me, that Brocksopp should be won.” 

“Especially with you,” repeated the old 
man; “ay, ay, I mind you saying that be- 
fore! That’s strong reaction from the old 
feeling, Walter !” 

“Strong, but not unnatural, I think. 
You, to whom I told the story when I first 
knew you, will remember what my feelings 
were towards—towards that lady. You 
will remember how entirely I imagined my 
life bound up in hers, my happiness centred 
on all she might say or do. You saw what 
happened—how she flung me aside at the 
very first opportunity, with scant ceremony 
and shallow excuses, careless what effect 
her treachery might have had upon me.” 


out.” 

“ As it turned out, yes! But how did 
she know that, when she-did it? Had she 
known that it would have turned out for 
the worst, for the very worst, would she 
| have stayed her hand and altered her pur- 
|pose? Not she.” 
| “T don’t like to see you vindictive, boy ; 

recollect she’s a woman, and that once you 
| were fond of her.” 

“T am not vindictive, as I take it; and 
when I think of her treatment of me, the 
recollection that I was fond of her is not 
very likely to have a softening effect. See 
here, old friend, in cold blood, and with 
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man who was going to contest your old | 


“Qh, yes,” answered Joyce, “ oddly | 


of what he called | 


due deliberation, Marian Ashurst extin- 








‘Tt was all for the best, lad, as it turned 
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guished what was then the one light in my 
sufficiently dreary life. Fortune has given 
me the chance, I think, of returning the 
compliment, and I intend to do it.” 

Jack Byrne turned uneasily in his chair ; 
it was evident that his sentiments were not 
in accord with those of his friend. After 
a@ minute’s pause, he said, “ Even sup- 
posing that the old eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth retribution were allowable—which 
I am by no means disposed to grant, 
especially where women are concerned—are 
you quite sure that in adopting it you 
are getting at what you wish to attain? 
You have never said so, but it must be as 
obvious to you, as it is to me, that Mrs. 
Creswell does not care for her husband. 
Do you think, then, she will be particularly 
influenced by a matter in which his personal 
vanity is alone involved ?” 

Joyce smiled somewhat grimly. “My 
dear old friend, it was Mrs. Creswell’s 
ambition that dealt me what might have 
been my coup de grace. My anxiety about 
this contest at Brocksopp springs from my 
desire to wound Mrs. Creswell’s ambition. 
My knowledge of that lady is sufficient to 
prove to me, as clearly as though I were in 
her most sacred confidence, that she is most 
desirous that her husband should be re- 
turned to Parliament. The few words that 
were dropped by that idiot Bokenham the 
other day, pointed to this, but I should have 
been sure of it if I had not heard them. 
After all, it is the natural result, and what 
might have been expected. During her 
poverty her prayer was for money. Money 
acquired, ariother want takes its place, and 
so it will be to the end of the chapter.” 

As Joyce ceased speaking there was a 
knock at the door, and Jack Byrne open- 
ing it, admitted young Mr. Harrington, 
the confidential clerk of Messrs. Potter and 
Fyfe. Young Mr. Harrington was festively 
attired in a garb of sporting cut, and 
wore his curved-rimmed hat on the top 
of his right ear, but there was an un- 
usual, anxious look in his face, and he 
showed signs of great mental perturbation, 
not having, as he afterwards allowed to 
his intimate friends, “been so thoroughly 
knocked out of time since Magsman went a 
mucker for the Two Thou’.” This pertur- 
bation was at once noticed by Mr. Byrne. 

“ Ah, Mr. Harrington,” said he; “glad 
to see you, sir. Not looking quite so fresh 
as usual,” he added, with a cynical grin. 
‘What's the matter, nothing wrong in the 
great turf world, I trust? Sister to Sauce- 
box has not turned out a roarer, or Billy 
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Billingsgate broken down badly ? 





“Thank you very much for your kind 
inquiries, Mr. Byrne,” said Mr. Harrington, 
eyeing the old man steadily without chang- 
ing a muscle of his face. ‘“‘ I'll not forget to 
score up one to you, sir, and I'll take care 
to repay you that little funniment on the 
first convenient opportunity. Just now, 
I’ve got something else in hand. Look 
here, let’s stow this gaff! Mr. Joyce, my 
business is with you. The fact is, there 
is an awful smash-up at Brocksopp, and 
my governors want to see you at once.”’ 

“At Brocksopp?” said Joyce, with a 
start. ‘‘A smash at Brocksopp ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harrington. “‘ The man 
that we were all depending on, young Mr. 
Bokenham, has come to grief.”’ 

“Dead ?” exclaimed old Byrne. 

“O no, not at all; political, rather than 
social grief, I should have said. The fact 
is, so far as we can make out, Lord and 
Lady Steppe—you know Lady Steppe, Mr. 
Joyce, or, at all events, your friend Shim- 
mer of the Comet could tell you all about 
her, she was Miss Tentose in the ballet at 
the Lane—have persuaded our sucking 
senator to go to Egypt with them for the 
winter. Lady S.’s influence is great in 
that quarter I understand—so great that he 
pitches up Brocksopp, and lets us all slide!”’ 

“Given up Brocksopp ?” said old Byrne. 

“Chucked up his cards, sir,” said Har- 
rington, “when the game was in his hand. 
My governors’ people are regularly up a 
tree, cornered, and all that, so they want 
to see you, Mr. Joyce, at once, and have 
sent me to fetch you.” 

“To fetch him! Potter and Fyfe of 
Abingdon-street have sent you to fetch 
him !” cried old Byrne, in great excitement. 
“Walter, do you think do you recollect 
what I said to you some time ago? Can it 
be that it’s coming on now ?” 

Joyce made him no verbal reply, but he 
grasped his old friend’s hand warmly, and 
immediately afterwards started off with 
Mr. Harrington in the hansom cab which 
that gentleman had waiting at the door. 





The idea that had flashed through old 
Jack Byrne’s mind, preposterously exagge- 
rated as it had at first seemed to him, was 
nevertheless correct. When Joyce arrived 
at Messrs. Potter and Fyfe’s office, he found 
there, not merely those gentlemen, but, with 
them, several of the leading members of the 
party, and a deputation of two or three 
Liberals from Brocksopp, with whom Joyce 
was acquainted. Mr. Moule and Mr. Spal- 
ding, nervously excited, stepped forward, 
and shook hands with the young man in 
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a jerky kind of manner. Immediately 
afterwards, backing again towards their 
chairs, on the extremest edge of which they 
propped themselves, they hid their hands 
in their coat-sleeves, and looked round in a 
furtive manner. 

After a few formal speeches, Mr. Potter 
proceeded at once to business. Addressing 
Joyce, he said it was probably known to 
him that the gentleman on whom they had 
hitherto depended as a candidate for Brock- 
sopp had thrown them over, and, at the 
eleventh hour, had left them to seek for 
another representative. In a few well- 
chosen and diplomatically -rounded sen- 
tences, Mr. Potter pointed out that the 
task that Mr. Bokenham had imposed 
upon them was by no means so difficult a 
one as might have been imagined. Mr. 
Potter would not, he said, indulge in 
any lengthened speech. His business was 
simply to explain the wishes of those for 
whom he and his partner had the honour 
to act—here he looked towards the leaders 
of the party, who did not attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that they were growing 
rather bored by the Potterian eloquence— 
and those wishes were, in so many words, 
that Mr. Joyce should step into the place 
which Mr. Bokenham had left vacant. 

One of the leaders of the party here 
manifesting an intention of having some- 
thing to say, and wishing to say it, Mr. 
Fyfe promptly interposed with the remark 
that he should be able to controvert an 
assertion, which he saw his young friend 
Mr. Joyce about to make, to the effect that 
he would be unable to carry on the contest 
for want of means. He, Mr. Fyfe, was 
empowered to assert that old Mr. Bokenham 
was so enraged at his son’s defalcation, 
which he believed to have been mainly 
brought about by Tory agency, Lord 
Steppe’s father, the Earl of Stair, being a 
notoriously bigotted Blue, that he was 
prepared to guarantee the expenses of any 
candidate approved of by the party and 
by the town. Mr. Fyfe here pausing 
to take breath, the leader, who had been 
previously baulked, cut in with a neat 
expression of the party’s approval of Mr. 
Joyce, and Mr. Spalding murmured a few 
incoherent words to the effect that, during 
a life-long acquaintance with his young 
friend, the people of Brocksopp had been 
in entire ignorance that he had anything in 
him, politically or otherwise, beyond book 
learning, and that was the main reason for 
their wishing him to represent them in Par- 
liament. 





Although a faint dawning of the truth | 


had come across him when Mr. Harrington 
announced young Bokenham’s defection, 
Walter Joyce had no definite idea of the 
honour in store for him. Very modestly, 


and in very few words, he accepted the | 


candidature, promising to use every exer- 
tion for the attainment of success. He 
was too much excited and overcome to 
enter into any elaborate discussion at that 
time. All he could do was to thank the 
leading members of the party for their con- 
fidence, to inform the parliamentary-agent 
firm that he would wait upon them the next 


day, and to assure Messrs. Spalding and | 


Moule that the Liberals of Brocksopp would 


find him among them immediately. Did | 


Walter Joyce falter for one instant in the 


stheme of retribution which he had fore- | 
shadowed, now that he was to be its expo- | 
nent, now that the vengeance which he had | 


anticipated, was to be worked out by him- 
self? No! On the contrary, he was more 
satisfied in being able to assure himself of 


the edge of the weapon, and of the strength | 
of the arm by which the blow should be | 


dealt. 


“We calculated too soon upon the effect 
of young Bokenham’s escapade, darling,” 


said Mr. Creswell to his wife, on his return | 
“ The field is by | 
The walls | 


after a day in Brocksopp. 
no means to be left clear to us. 
of the town are blazing with the placards 
of a new candidate in the Liberal interest, 


a clever man, I believe, who is to have all | 
the elder Bokenham’s backing, and who, | 
from previous connexion, may probably | 


have certain local interests of his own.” 
“Previous connexion — local 
Who can it be ?” asked Marian. 
“An old acquaintance of yours, I should 


imagine; at least the name is familiarto me | 


in connexion with your father, and the old 
days of Helmingham school. 
to the address is ‘ Walter Joyce.’ 


”» 





FRENCH COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


A more striking and suggestive contrast, | 


than that between the French and the English 
judicial tribunals, it would be difficult to find ; 
or one more clearly marking the striking diffe- 
rence in temperament and mode of thought be- 
tween the two races. The forms of French legal 
procedure aid in giving a romantic character to 
the scenes which pass in the Palais de Justice. 
The Procureur Impérial, combining in himself 
the powers of public prosecutor, grand jury, 
and adviser cf the bench, is an official quite 
unknown to Anglo-Saxon countries ; for his 
office implies a great deal more than those 
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of our attorneys and solicitors-general. At 
the opening of criminal trials, the procureur 
proceeds to read a long and minute narrative 
of the previous life, habits, and character of 
the accused, which has been collected with 
great care. He relates the career of the pri- 
soner with a dramatic force worthy of a 
novelist, and seems as anxious to construct an 
interesting story as to produce a practical im- 
pression on the minds of the jury. The the- 
atrical character of the scene is kept up by the 
French custom of questioning the prisoner as 
well as the witnesses, hearing his statements, 
allowing him to interrogate the witnesses, or to 
explain away their evidence, and not very 
sternly checking him when he indulges in 
pathetic appeals, in untimely jokes, or energetic 
recriminations. The judge for his part makes 
remarks very freely, does not stick at a pun or 
a joke with the counsel, or even with the pri- 
soner, and engages in altercations with both. 
The French are so sensitive to anything droll ; 
they are so quick to seize the ludicrous aspect 
of any matter and make the most of it, that no 
opportunity for amusement is allowed to pass, 
no matter how serious the trial or the circum- 
stances. Some two years ago a trial took place 
at Melun, near Fontainebleau, which excited a 
keen interest throughout France. One Madame 
Frigard, a sprightly woman of forty, the mother 
of a family, was arraigned for the murder of a 
Madame Mertens. Thetwo were very intimate 
friends. Mertens was young, pretty, of loose 
morals, and possessed of money; they went fora 
day’s excursion into the forest of Fontainebleau. 
Frigard returned to Paris in the evening alone ; 
for some time the friends of Mertens were 
puzzled to know what had become of her. In 
a week her body was found lying in the depths 
of the forest. Meanwhile Frigard was found 
in possession of some funds belonging to her 
friend. The greatest excitement prevailed 
during the trial of Frigard for her life. But the 
gravity which might be expected in a murder 
trial was wholly wanting; to read the reports 
in the newspapers, you would have thought 
that a comedy was being enacted in the snug 
Melun Palais de Justice. The spectators were 
kept in continual high spirits by the witty 
sallies of the judge and the lawyers, and the 
bright naive responses of the fair accused. Her 
repartees were greeted with roars of applause 
and laughter ; and some of the dialogues which 
took place might have made Feuillet envious, 
and furnished Sardou with a stock of fresh 
piquancy and wit. The trial ended in the con- 
viction of Frigard, and her condemnation to 
hard labour for life ; yet on hearing the sentence 
she tossed her head, said something pertly 
humorous to the judge as she left the dock, 
and went smiling and flippant to her doom. 
The smaller courts in the towns, where lighter 
every-day offences are tried, are usually the 
most interesting to the foreign visitor. ‘These 
courts are usually situated either in the base- 
ment of the Palais de Justice, or in some 
obscure street. You are free to enter, and 
find yourself in a small, close, not sweet smell- 





ing room. You take up your position, stand- 
ing, behind some railings—for spectators are 
seldom accorded the privilege of seats. Ata 
square raised desk, over which appears the Im- 
perial escutcheon, is seated the presiding judge. 
He wears a long puffy gown of silk, with a 
broad white cravat, while his head is adorned 
by a singular hat, large and square, broader 
at the top than at the bottom, and lined— 
as well as you can see—with some lace, not 
of the finest. On the judge’s right is an- 
other smaller raised desk, at right angles with 
that of the judge ; this is the place occupied by 
the procureur. Below the judge are the clerks, 
and in a semicircle in front of the clerks sit 
the avocats, avoués, and notaries—the barristers 
and attorneys. The prisoner is placed on a 
chair in a small enclosed space, his counsel sit- 
ting by him ; the jury is at the side, seated on 
long narrow benches. There is a witness-stand 
near the judge, as in England. 

The judge takes his seat, the court is formally 
opened, and the witnesses and prisoners are 
called in. The first prisoner put into the dock 
is a pretty, lively, flashily-dressed, saucy-look- 
ing grisette. She takes her place with a little 
shrug of the shoulders and a grimace, and looks 
about coquettishly. ‘The judge eyes her sharply 
for a moment, and then asks what she is charged 
with. ‘Mademoiselle, Monsieur le Juge, is 
charged with stealing a fifty-franc note from 
her most intimate and confidential friend.” In- 
formation as to mademoiselle’s antecedents and 
position is at once forthcoming. Mademoi- 
selle’s name is Adrienne Petitbouche; she 
trims bonnets for the great Madame Picot by 
day; she flirts with her mignon Jacques by 
twilight ; she literally ‘‘ shakes a foot,” and a 
lithe little body too, every night at the Bal de 
la Terpsichore Divine—admission, one france. 
On the whole, barring her daily task, she has 
a very careless, merry, wicked, delirious life of 
it. Her money melts like snow in a furnace; 
she often finds herself minus the cash for a new 
dancing-skirt, and, unhappily, Jacques is too 
poor to supply it. She, therefore, quietly slips 
into her darling Philoméne’s room—opposite to 
her own, and quietly abstracts the fifty-franc 
note which Philoméne has just received as her 
monthly wages, and has stowed away in her 
trunk. Philoméne catches her coming out of 
the door, misses her fifty frances, and has dear 
Adrienne brought up before the court. 

Philoméne is the first witness, and skips to 
the witness-box, brisk, prompt, and _ pert. 
Questioned indiscriminately by judge, jury, 
procureur, counsel, and prisoner, she answers 
smartly, with tosses of the head. She says she 
saw Mademoiselle Adrienne coming out of the 
room; her trunk was open ; on the floor near 
it was Mademoiselle Adrienne’s new silver 
thimble. Here the prisoner breaks in : 

‘* Yes, the hussy borrowed it of me the day 
before yesterday.” 

“It’s alie! I didn’t—you know I didn’t!” 

‘*‘ Monsieur the Judge x 

‘¢ Now, hush, hush, hush !” (from the judge). 
‘* Go on, witness.” 
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‘The concierge saw her going into my room 
just before.” 

** Aha, m’amie !” breaks in the judge ; “‘ what 
do you say to that ?” 

‘“T went in there,” says the prisoner, 
shortly, ‘‘ because I thought somebody was 
there. I heard a noise.” 

Judge : ‘‘ Yes—a rustle of fifty-franc notes!” 
(Great laughter.) 

A witness deposes that, next day, Made- 
moiselle Adrienne bought a handsome new 
bonnet. 

‘¢‘ And where, m’amie,” said the judge, ‘did 
you get all the money for ¢hat ?” 

*¢ One has friends.” 

** Come, come, where did you get it ?” 

‘Parbleu! it was Jacques.” 

** And who, pray, is Jacques ?” 

‘‘My Jacques—my friend, monsieur.” 

‘*Q, your lover, n’est-ce pas ?” 

‘* Ah, well, yes, Monsieur the Judge !” 

‘¢ And so Jacques is rich, is he?” 

“‘No, but he gave it to me.” 

“Has his rich aunt just died?” 
amusement. ) 

For all her bright eyes and pretty little 
shrugs, poor Adrienne is clearly guilty. The 
judge, after stating the fact, proceeds to 
sentence her, somewhat after this manner : 

‘* Now, ma jolie petite fille, I must send you 
to lodgings where fine bonnets are wholly 
needless ; you must go to the workhouse for a 
little month. You won’t want any of Jacques’s 
money for that. And I warn you not to mind 
whatever noises you may hear, or run after 
them ; for you see what a position you are in 
from being too anxious about noises in your 
neighbour's room.” 

With this sally the trial ends, and the pro- 
ceedings are concluded in the pleasantest of 
humours. Mademoiselle trips, with another 
shrug, out of the box; gives the disconsolate 
Jacques, who is by, a hearty kiss, bobs her 
head saucily at the judge, and surrenders her- 
self gracefully to her fate. 

But the scenes which take place in the French 
courts are as various as the traits and im- 
pulses of the French themselves—only having 
this in common, that they are seldom without 
a dramatic tinge. Some months ago the fol- 
lowing incident took place in one of the smaller 
Paris police-courts. A young man—one Mig- 
noneau—was brought before the judge accused 
of having received some money from a veteran, 
by name Monsieur Leger, on false pretences. 
The trial began, and the injured gentleman was 
called upon to take the witness-stand. A robust, 
hale old man forthwith separated himself from 
the crowd of spectators, advanced promptly to 
the stand, made an exceedingly courtly bow to 
Monsieur the Judge, and awaited the interroga- 
tory. His testimony, delivered in a clear voice 
and with great frankness, was worth noting. 

‘What is your age?” sharply demands the 
judge. 

‘* Ninety-eight and a half years,” replies the 
old man, slowly and emphatically. 

‘You express yourself so distinctly, you 
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seem so healthy, your colour is so fresh, your 
eyes are so bright, and your step is so firm, 
that I must have misunderstood you.” 

‘‘No. What I say is accurate. Count and 
see. I was born in May, 1770; a year anda 
half, Monsieur le Judge, will complete my cen- 
tury.” 

‘* What is your occupation ?” 

‘‘T was formerly valet to Monsieur Saint Prix, 
comedian to the king, at the Théatre de la 
Nation.” 

“You were then very young. 
have served others since ?” 

Leger, drawing himself up proudly: ‘* Never, 
monsieur. M. Saint Prix left me enough to live 
on. When a man has had such a master, he 
does not need a second.” 

** Now, as to this case. Do you recognise 
the young man in the dock ?” 

‘“‘T recollect him, yes. He did an act which 
was not at all delicate. He pretended he had 
come from my marble cutter, and claimed thirty 
francs for a railing round my wife's tomb.” 

* Your wife?” 

‘‘ Thad the misfortune to lose her, monsieur, 
a few months since.” 

‘*She was doubtless much younger than 
yourself ?” 

“Very little, Monsieur the Judge; only 
fifteen months. I used to say to her, ‘ Wait a 
little for me, and we will go together.’ But 
she wearied of the world before me.” 

‘“You paid this young man what he de- 
manded ?” 

‘Yes ; but I did not bring him here. Ihope 
you will not punish him too severely. Perhaps 
he will turn from his wicked ways, and give 
me back my money. Such a thing has hap- 
pened within my own knowledge. M. Saint 
Prix had a cook who stole from him ; he par- 
doned her, and she became honest.” 

A genial correspondent has depicted a scene 
which occurred not long ago in one of the Paris 
courts, so thoroughly characteristic that it 
affords an irresistible opportunity for quota- 
tion. A young workman of jovial disposition 
got tipsy at a little buvette; while there, he 
picked up a fascinating stranger, whom he 
generously invited to partake of his humble 
couch for the night. The fascinating stranger 
accepted with rapture; next day the stranger 
is invited to appear at court, to answer a 
charge of having stolen certain moneys from 
his host’s boots. ‘The confiding young man was 
examined. 

‘* ] went to bed in my clothes.” 

‘* Ah, you were regularly drunk ?” 

“Truly, monsieur.” 

‘“‘ So drunk, that you could not undress ?” 

‘* Well—yes ; I have been drunker, however.” 

‘* Where did you leave your money ?” 

“In my left boot, with my handkerchief on 
it, and then put it on.” 

“And he robbed you while you 
asleep ?” 

‘“‘ Yes: he took all but half a franc.” 

‘He took off your boot without your know- 
ing it ?” 
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‘Yes: emptied it, and put it on me again.” 

The prisoner is examined ; says he was rest- 
less, and couldn’t sleep. 

‘* My francs kept you awake,” says prose- 
cutor, indignant. 

‘* No! your fleas did,” retorts the prisoner. 

Then prisoner, grandiloquent in the midst 
of misfortune—what Frenchman is not ?—pro- 
ceeds to address the gentlemen of the jury in 
his defence: ‘Gentlemen, you see me here ; 
but if I had not come here till I deserved it, I 
should be walking the streets at this moment, 
breathing the free air of heaven. Monsieur, 
this false young man says I have stolen from 
him. Grand Dieu! Am I then a patent boot- 
jack? Task Monsieur the Judge; eould I take 
off your boots, and put them on again, while 
you were asleep in bed ?” (Sensation.) 

‘‘ But, unhappy me, voyez-vous, I 
drunk,” responds prosecutor. ‘I slept 
sound that I strained the ropes of my bed.” 

‘* Monsieur, you should blush to accuse me. 
Your money is the coinage of a wine-heated 
brain. Gentlemen, I have served in the Na- 
tional Guard Mobile ; had I been capable of 
subtracting filthy francs from the boots of a 
fellow-creature, should I not have beendrummed 
out ?” 

But prisoner is deemed guilty. 

‘¢ Monsieur the Judge, a little word.” 

“Well.” 

‘‘ Do with me as you please ; I am equal to 
either fortune.” 

Not the least interesting are the political 
trials ; these are constantly occurring, owing to 
the invincible pugnacity of French journalists 
and the fondness which French editors have for 
martyrdom, though it be but on a small scale. 
St. Pélagie is never without guests who boast 
themselves ‘‘knights of the quill;” and al- 
though these persecuted gentlemen are usually 
‘‘ dynastic opposers,” once in a while we find 
the too-hot adherents of the empire—Granier 
de Cassagnac, for instance—incarcerated with 
the rest. It requires no very subtle insight 
into the Imperial Constitution to see that the 
courts are wholly under the political influence 
of Monsieur the Minister of the Interior, who, 
being irresponsible, nods or shakes his head 
after Monseigneur the Emperor. Although 
the trials for political offences seldom miscarry, 
and although—what fatally hurts your ordinary 
drama—their dénouement is clearly foreseen at 
the outset, the scenes in court are rendered 
piquant by the accused themselves, who, know- 
ing there is no help for them, give full rein to 
their wit and satire, in spite of judge, minister, 
or majesty. Perhaps the trials for political 
offences which take place in the remote pro- 
vinces, far from Paris, are the most interesting. 
Before the right of public meeting had been 
extended to its present state—and even now 
it is so hedged about as to appear to the Anglo- 
Saxon looker-on a mere phantom right after 
all—the political passions of the people, and 
the political propagandism of the Opposition 
chiefs, were wont to find an outlet by means of 
these very political trials. 
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Jules Favre, and ! 


Thiers, and Berryer, could not, without in- 
fringing the law, address their adherents as- 
sembled in public squares or in popular halls, 
on the political issues of the day; so they 
simply did it in the face of the Imperial judges, 
and protected by the privileges which im 
France, as elsewhere, belong to the lawyer's 
robe. This mode of propagating ideas hostile 
to the empire was, and still is, a formidable 
one. A provincial editor writes a slashing 
article, saying that ‘‘Solferino was won in 
spite of bad generalship” (allusive to the Em- 
peror’s part therein); or that ‘the republic 
was assassinated by the existing powers.” He 
is forthwith indicted by the Procureur Impérial 
for ‘‘ exciting to hatred and contempt of the 
government,” or ‘‘an assault upon the person 
of his Majesty.” The editor expected this, and 
is rejoiced to receive the summons to appear in 
court. He forthwith sends to M. Jules Favre, 
the modern Mirabeau, engages him as counsel, 
and announces in his columns that the great 
democratic advocate is to defend him, When 
the day comes, great crowds of people surround 
the court-house, and there is no preventing 
them from pushing through the corridors, and 
filling the court-room to its utmost capacity. 
When the advocate arrives, and descends from 
his carriage, the outside crowd greet him with 
cries of ‘* Vive Jules Favre!” “ Vive la 
liberté!” ‘* A bas la tyrannie !” to all of which 
the deputy blandly smiles, and bows this way 
and that. His progress to the court-room is a 
continued ovation. 

The case comes on for trial; Monsieur the 
Procureur has unfolded it with dramatic force ; 
the testimony is given on one side and the 
other ; the counsel for the prosecution ‘ orates 
and gyrates ;” then it is the turn of M. Favre 
to develop his defence. ‘The crowd hangs on 
his lips breathlessly; M. the Procureur, and 
even M. the Judge, are slightly nervous; the 
orator raises his voice. His speech is simply 
and purely a political harangue, a terrible 
arraignment of the empire, and a general in- 
dictment against its career. Neither he nor 
his client cares a rush how the case goes, nor 
what the damages are ; they are already victo- 
rious, for they have won the right to be pub- 
licly heard, unrestricted. An audience, sym- 
pathetic and enthusiastic in the highest degree, 
listens; the mouths of judge and prosecutor 
are stopped; the orator, forgetful of his case, 
inculcates his favourite doctrines unrestrained. 
If the judge, finding the harangue a little too 
strong, interrupt, he is met by a scathing 
retort, which, if he be not a very uncom- 
mon magistrate indeed, effectually teaches him 
not to interfere again. ‘The editor is con- 
victed, pays a fine (which a zealous party sub- 
scription speedily makes up), or goes to prison 
for a month or two; where he has the double 
satisfaction of being a martyr, and of compla- 
cently reflecting, that he has done more for his 
cause than a hundred perfectly lawful leaders 
could have done. It is well known that Berryer, 
up to his death, used to, and that Favre still 
does, make a regular progress through pro- 
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vincial France, in the recess of the Legislative 
Body, engaged ostensibly to defend oppressed 
editors and patriots whose enthusiasm has over- 
stepped the law, but really in a campaign of 
political opposition to the present régime. 
Emile Ollivier, less adroit than his colleagues, 
by this course provoked his dismissal from the 
bar. Thus the French, who love excitement, 
have plenty of it in the summer, during the 
assizes ; thus, in spite of the repressive policy 
of the government, ideas hostile to it penetrate 
the mass under the protection of the very law 
itself. 





LEADING AND DRIVING. 





‘WiLL they let us down? Yes, if you treat 
them—say, half a dozen of brandy—I think 
they are twenty-four partners in all—four men 
to a bottle.” 

The scene was Ballarat, a few yards from one 
of its most ordinary features—the tall brick 
chimney and large irregular wooden shanty, or 
shedding, marking the site of a deep under- 
ground claim. The speaker was my landlord, 
who had kindly driven me over in his own pony 
phaeton, from the hotel to ‘ Frenchman’s 
Lead”—a line of gold workings some three or 
four years opened up, and now in active opera- 
tion. 

The chimney of this shanty is not an un- 
handsome structure. All round, for miles 
upon miles, we see hundreds of such chimneys ; 
and, if we trace them more closely, find them 
adhering, with greater or less irregularity, to 
certain curving and meandering lines, which 
are the various leads composing the Ballarat 
deep sinkings. A lead may be of any length 
from half a mile to six miles. It obeys no law, 
that has ever yet been discovered: it turns and 
twists; it throws off branches, and takes them 
back again ; it goes under a hill, and crosses a 
valley ; it turns back on itself; it leaves you 
unexpectedly in the lurch, and resumes its 
course in the very last place you would have 
dreamt of ; it crosses other leads, as the gentle- 
meu of the Ballarat long robe have good reason 
to know to their profit. Two or three leads 
pass right under the town of Ballarat itself— 
(city, 1 believe, I should now call it)—my 
landlord’s hotelis built over one of them. The 
surface of the ground affords no possible indi- 
cation that a lead is, or is not, beneath it. The 
miner must just ‘‘ chance” his claim as Fortune 
directs—about fifty yards lineal, in a straight 
line, to each partner, according to the new 
Frontage Act. When he has got down, say 
four hundred feet, to the supposed level of the 
lead, he must look for it—north, south, east, or 
west, as the same fortune may direct. By the 
terms of the Frontage Act, he knows that no 
one is permitted to come between his shaft and 
the lead, whatever its distance may be—with- 
out this deep-sinking would be the veriest of 
gambling. Going down is called sinking— 
looking north, south, east, or west for the lead, 
when you have got down, is called driving. If 





a miner strikes the lead he ic rewarded, gene- 
rally amply. If he don’t strike the lead, he 
gets nothing at all. He ought to go down in 
about twelve months; an unusual quantity of 
subterranean water, or rock strata, may make 
it two or three years. Driving is, of course, 
according to circumstances. Some have the 
luck to *‘ drop on” the gutter, or central gold- 
yielding line of the lead, but they are very few. 
More often the water gets ahead of the work, 
and the claim is abandoned. 

We enter the somewhat rude congregation 
of sheds, constituting the surface portion of the 
‘* Great extended claim,” Frenchman’s Lead, 
Ballarat—and stand over the shaft. 

A hot, moist vapour rises out of it, like 
smoke out of a chimney. We gaze down into 
pitchy darkness—we hear only the dreadful 
‘*plump” of a drop of water falling into some 
receptacle below, and imagination alone assists 
us to conceive the operations going on beneath. 
The shaft is a square box, formed of the iron- 
hard, and iron-heavy, blue gum of the country, 
and is without lid and without bottom. This 
box is about three feet square and four hundred 
deep. 

A few yards from it stands the engine ; the 
most important piece of mechanism connected 
with the claim. The engine lets you down 
and up the shaft; pumps up water, and sends 
down fresh air; hauls up the excavated soil 
(or headings) which is to be thrown away, 
and also the washing - stuff which is not to 
be thrown away, until it has passed through 
a very careful process; then it turns to, and 
goes through the process of puddling, washing, 
and cradling the gold from the washing-stuff. 
There is a large arm-chair beside the much-per- 
forming engine, in which a large, fat man sits. 
You are particularly requested not to speak to 
the man in the arm-chair, who, by-the-by, 
does not appear to invite conversation: if you 
talk loud, or make other noise, he looks less 
inviting still. That man is all ear—nothing 
else—when on duty. From the bottom of the 
shaft a wire extends to the arm-chair, and 
executes a very audible knock there—one, two, 
three, &c., as the case may be. Such is the 
simple code of signals to which, and to which 
only, the man in the arm-chair is bound to 
attend. Nay, lest in the confusion of the day, 
or silent watches of the night (most of these 
deep claims work night and day) any tempo- 
rary forgetfulness of their interpretation should 
occur to him, the code itself is written out on a 
large black board with white letters suspended 
straight before him, thus : 

One knock 

Two knocks . - Heading. 

Three knocks Washing stuff. 
And soon. Jnattention is homicide, unless you 
choose to call it murder, which a Ballarat jwy 
would be very likely to do. 

Around lie the various tanks, tubs, and im- 
plements for puddling, washing, and separating 
the gold. Immense stacks of wood lie ready 
for the consumption of the engine. Other wood, 
in slabs, is ready for “ boxing” the drives in 
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process of formation. Ever and anon, a huge 
bucket of washing stuff, a mixture of thick, 
putty-like mud, stones, and gold, comes to the 
mouth of the shaft, is tilted into the puddling 
tank, and takes its share in the never-ending 
process of being separated into gold and tail- 
ings—vast hills of these tailings lie all around. 
John Chinaman puts them through a second 
process, and generally manages to ‘‘get a 
living” out of them. Johnny does not go in 
for deep sinking. ‘The over-ground men pro- 
ceed with their operations in comparative 
silence. 

My landlord is speaking apart to the manager. 
We are to go down. We retire to the shift- 
room—I, my fellow-traveller Brown, my land- 
lord, and the manager. The shift-room is 
about twelve feet square, and all round the 
walls are hung a most varied assortment of oil- 
skin coats, oil-skin inexpressibles, and oil-skin 
hats, all slop made, baggy, and mud-begrimed. 
We retire, or make believe of retiring, into 
corners, and change. 

I reappear first. Enter next to me Brown, 
decidedly villanous-looking, then the manager, 
who wears his garments gracefully and profes- 
sionally, last, my landlord, who, having fallen 
somewhat into flesh, would appear to have had 
some difficulty with his shift, if, at least, I 
might judge from certain expletives proceeding 
from his corner, which it is unnecessary for 
me here to repeat. At length, our number 
is complete, or, as Brown conveys to me in 
a stage whisper, ‘‘ Enter fourth murderer,” and 
we return to the mouth of the shaft. 

This time, the bottomless box has a lid—a 
square, blue-gum plank, some two inches thick, 
fitting it exactly; that is, if the rope from the 
engine were severed, it would drop to the bot- 
tom. A stout iron rail rises from this plank, 
and at right angles to its surface, to the height 
of about four feet, separating it into two equal 
compartments. It has no other protection—in 
fact, consists of nothing else. I and Brown 
take our stand on one compartgnent, my land- 
lord and the manager on the other, opposite, 
with our hands on the iron rail which divides 
us, and rises breast high. We are thus staring 
into each other’s faces—two and two. ‘There 
are four hundred feet of empty space beneath 
us; imagine yourself standing on the golden 
ball of St. Paul’s, with a two-inch wooden plat- 
form between you and the churchyard, instead 
of the present’ substantial structure. The 
manager nods to the man in the arm-chair, and 
says ‘‘lower.” The man in the arm-chair pulls 
a tap, and we are lowered. Engine, men, and 
puddling machines disappear from our view, 
silently and slowly. Yes, our motion at first 
is slow ; nevertheless, the light diminishes with 
awful rapidity. I can barely see the faces of 
my three companions, and then I can see 
nothing: absolutely nothing. We are now 
moving more swiftly, very swiftly. It is im- 
possible to give any description of the utter 
darkness ; no shutting your eyes, no cellar, no 
railway tunnel would be of the least avail. 
We don’t speak. I find a difficulty in believing 


that three heads are within a few inches of my 
own, that I am staring into my landlord’s face ; 
my companions appear to be miles and miles 
away. ‘There is nothing heard save the dripping 
of water, and the grating, now and again, of 
our descending square platform against the 
sides of the bottomless box. We can’t fall off 
—that is one comfort; a pin could scarcely in- 
sert itself between platform and box. Whatif 
the man in the arm-chair should miscalculate 
the distance, and bump us violently against the 
bottom ! 

Our rapid descent is checked, and we are 
bumped against the bottom; but so very 
gently that I doubt if we should have cracked a 
hazel nut if had been beneath our platform. 
We are now in a very blaze of light. Candles 
—wax candles—are fixed all round the walls 
of the room (or chamber) which we find our- 
selves in the midst of. Some half dozen trucks, 
loaded with washing stuff and headings, carry 
candles in front of them; about the same 
number of men, scattered in various attitudes 
through the chamber, have lighted candles 
fastened to their felt hats ; and several avenues 
(the drives), opening off in various directions 
from the chamber, all possess candles in tin 
sconces, arranged at regular intervals along 
their walls. ‘These men are evidently off work ; 
some are eating, some smoking, and some 
taking a half-sleeping, half-waking rest, pre- 
paratory to resuming operations in the drives. 
The walls and roof of the chamber are all 
strongly and closely boxed, in the same manner 
as the shaft. So also are the various drives 
diverging from the chamber, as long as they 
take their course through loose, crumbling 
soil; where they pass through solid rock this 
becomes unnecessary. ‘The labour of this box- 
ing alone must have been immense. 

‘‘ So,” said the manager, as we alighted, and 
addressing me, ‘‘ you have come down a little 
more quickly and easily than the original 
workers of the claim. How long do you think 
we took to get this far? ‘Two years and over. 
We went through three beds of solid bluestone 
rock, fifty, thirty, and sixty-five feet— all blast- 
ing, every inch of it: with water between each 
pair enough to turn a pretty tidy mill. We 
passed through two shifting sands—all double 
boxing ; and were driven out, a whole winter. 
Then our money ran out—and we had empty 
pockets and a flooded claim. Didn't that beat 
us? Nota bit of it. That's no unusual thing 
in Ballarat—we have a system to meet that. 
You show any substantial storekeeper in Balla- 
rat that you have a promising claim ona known 
lead, and he'll advance you food, tools, and 
pumping gear for six, twelve, and eighteen 
months.* Well, we had to go to the store- 
keepers (the first week’s washing paid them off) 
and we got down here, where we're now stand- 
ing.” 

‘‘And then?” said my landlord, to whom 
the story was evidently a familiar one, and 

* Latterly, the banks also advance to large amounte 
—as high as five thousand pounds. 
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who merely threw in a word to modify the 
purely monologue form of the narrative. 

‘‘ Ay—and then”—said the manager, accept- 
ing the cue—‘‘ we knew we were pretty much 
about the level of the gutter ; and that was all 
we did know, for we were early on the lead, and 
no one had bottomed within a mile or so of us. 
In fact, it was a toss up ; some said we were to 
the north of the gutter, and more said we were 
to the south of it. Anyhow, the norths carried 
it, and we struck out north. Look here”—and 
the manager opened a large iron door, embedded 
in the northern wall of the chamber. It dis- 
closed a drive, dark, winding, and water-drip- 
ping—and to all appearances quite deserted. 
‘* You may follow that drive for some half-mile, 
if you have a mind to—J haven't: it cost us 
too much time, labour, and argument already, 
and I hate the sight of it. We spent close on 
a twelvemonth over it, for it was all through 
slate-rock, and then the norths gave in. Here 
is another drive,” continued the manager, open- 
ing a second door, and disclosing a second tunnel, 
dark,. winding, water-dripping, and deserted. 
‘‘ We spent a pretty tidy time over this one 
too: it led to no gutter, but still it wasn’t ex- 
actly lost time. After we had gone on some 
distance with it, and found nothing promising, 
we agreed to branch off at an angle of forty- 
five. We hadn’t gone long on this tack, when 


we found the bed-rock dipping (about the best 
sign a miner has to go by) east by south. That 
was enough for us—we knew the gutter was to 
the south of the shaft, if it was anywhere. We 


came back to the chamber, and opened a drive 
twenty-five degrees east of south. That brought 
us straight across the gutter, and is now our 
main drive. We struck the gutter three and 
a quarter years after we had turned the first 
sod.” 

‘‘ Then you use more than one drive ?” 

‘More than one or two men can’t well work 
in adrive. We open off branch drives to attack 
upper and lower parts of the gutter, when we 
know its whereabouts.” 

Provided with candles, we proceed down 
the main drive. ‘The incline was so slight 
as to be only appreciable by aid of the spirit 
level. The centre of the drive was occupied by 
a rude tramway, with rails of blue gum, on 
which the trucks conveyed washing-stuff, head- 
ings, &c., to the shaft run. The incline was 
sufficient to carry the empty trucks back; the 
full ones were pushed forward by the men. 
Between the trucks and the damp dripping 
walls of the drive there was barely room to 
pass. The roof was just high enough to per- 
mit a tall man to stand upright. The whole of 
this drive was well boxed, sides and roof. The 
close steaming atmosphere became hotter and 
hotter (but for the friendly engine, which was 
incessantly sending down great puffs of fresh 
air along the whole drive, existence could not 
be prolonged). The noise of pick and shovel 
waxed louder and louder. The drive opened 
out into a vast yawning cavern, and we stood 
on the verge of the veritable gutter, the much 
desired central line of the lead. 





Great portion of this gutter had already been 
cleared away—cleared carefully down to the 
bed-rock, and the hollows, cavities, and crevices 
of the rock itself cleaned and swept. In this 
manner we were able to cross over from bank 
to bank, if I may use the term. It took me 
about ten paces to cross over at this point. 
Above and below, the gutter remained un- 
touched, and the men were now employed in 
transferring portions of it to the trucks by aid 
of pick and shovel. About four feet was re- | 
garded as washing-stuff; the remaining four | 
feet to the roof of the cavern thus in process of 
formation was accounted worthless headings; | 
still it had to be drawn to the shaft’s mouth to 
make room. ‘The precious washing-stuff (I was | 
given to understand it was very precious, but 
any minute inquiries on this point are not 
strictly in accordance with goldfields’ etiquette) 
was nothing very dazzling to look at. It con- 
sisted of the aforesaid thick, putty-like mud, 
rounded pebbles of all sizes in the utmost 
profusion, and watery ooze, all mixed up 
together. In fact, its whole aspect resembled 
that of a river-bed which had been covered up 
for ages. 

Owing to certain bends and turns traced out 
in the lead, the company calculated on having a 
mile and a half of gutter, and work for the 
next eight or ten years. An ordinary week’s 
washing, I was informed, produced fifty pounds 
sterling) per man. The claim had yielded 
fifty thousand pounds up to the period of my 
visit. Two thousand pounds would be readily 
given for a share—not twenty readily accepted ; 
in fact, they were not ‘in the market.” 

The proposition of the brandy was received 
with a certain dignified independence ; never- | 
theless, the brandy was not rejected. 





HAMPTON COURT. 


Tue windows of the Fountain Court 
Are glittering in the moon, 

But no more in the palace hall 
You hear the dance and tune— 

No more beyond dim corridors 
Lamps spread a golden noon. 


No longer from half open doors 
Bursts forth a gust of song ; 

No longer with a roll of drums, 
Sweeps by a silken throng, 

With diamond stars keen glittering, 
The ribbons blue among. 


No pages bearing each a torch, 
Now scale the lofty stair ; 

No ladies trip with wealth of pearls, 
Banding their wealth of hair ; 

No white-capped cook, with flaming face, 
Bears up the dish with care. 

The swarthy king with heavy brows, 
Paces no more the court ; 

Base Rochester and Killigrew 
Have long since ceased to sport. 

No more fair wantons at the cards 
Think the long night too short. 

Silent the court, and still the hall, 
Lights long ago put out, 

The colour’s faded trom the silks 
That deck the walls about ; 

No longer at the outer gates 
The noisy rabble shout. 
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Yet still within the fountain pool, 
The gold fish steer and swim. 
As ard King Charles with jewelled hand 
Stood paddling at the brim ; 
At Charing-cross he’s safe in bronze, 
No danger more from him ! 


Yet still in lonely evening hours, 
When the moon has long gone in, 
You hear the fountain’s ceaseless tears, 

As for some hopeless sin ; 
And far without the nightingale 
Of past grief warbling. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN BLACK 
LETTER. 





THE woman question has always been 
one of the legal and social difficulties of 
Christendom. In times when might was 
right, and the weakest went to the wall, 
women were simply the prey of the 
strongest ; and though chivalry was insti- 
tuted as much to protect them as for the 
maintenance of knightly exercises, they 
were nevertheless but poorly championed 
against the brutality of men and the op- 
pression of laws, and for the most part were 
treated, as they were regarded, like inferiors 
and chattels. By degrees more generous 
counsels prevailed, the woman question 
came in for a share of the more liberal 
feeling afloat, the legal rights of women 
were enlarged on the ground of abstract 
justice, and not merely because women were 
the wives and mothers of men. 

A curious old black-letter book,* profess- 
ing to be the “‘ woman’s lawyer,” sets forth 
their legal condition as well as the state of 
public feeling regarding them in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. The statement why the 
book was written at all, has that strange non- 
sequitur flavour in it to be found in much old 
reasoning. ‘ Before the world was seven 
daies old, masculum et foeminam fecit eos, of 
which division because the first part that 
wee say hath least judgement and discre- 
tion to be a Lawe unto it selfe (women, 
onely women), they have nothing to do in 
constituting Lawes or consenting to them, 
in interpreting of Lawes, or in hearing them 
interpreted at Lectures, leets, or charges ; 
and yet they stand strictly tyed to men’s 
establishments, little or nothing excused by 
ignorance, mee thinks it were pitty and im- 
piety any longer to hold from them such 
Customes, Lawes, and Statutes as in a 
manner proper or principally belonging 
unto them.” Speaking of men and women 
being only one, and of the consequent 





* The Lawes Resolutions of Woman’s Rights, or the 
Lawes Provision for Women. Printed by the Assign- 
ment of John More, Esquire. 1622. 








merging of the woman in the man, the 
anonymous author says: “‘A married woman 
perhaps may either doubt whether she bee 
either none or no more than half a person. 
But let her bee of good cheare ;”’ for many 
affairs in life she will be found a whole 
person, and to be dealt with accordingly. 
Again, with a prophetic glance onward at 
the Miss Beckers and the Revising Barris- 
ters of the future, he says: ““ Women have 
no voyse in Parliament. They make no 
Lawes, they consent to none, they abrogate 
none. All of them are understood either 
married or to bee married, and their desires 
are subject to their husband. I know no 
remedy, though some women can shift it 
well enough. The Common Law here 
shaketh hands with Divinitie, but because 
I am come too soone to the title of Baron 
and feme, and Adam and Eve were the first 
and last that were married so young, it is 
best that I runne back again to consider of 
the things (which I might seeme to have 
lost by the way) that are fit to bee known 
concerning women before they bee fit for 
marriage.” And the first thing to be 
known is the age at which they may be 
married. 

Now, it appears that a woman has “divers 
special ages’’ in the matters of marriage and 


guardianship, and they are these :—the chief 


thing that strikes us when we read them, 
being the wonderful precocity of those 
times. At seven years of age, her father 
shall have aid of his tenants to marry her; 
at nine, she is able to deserve and have 
dower ; at twelve, to consent to marriage ; 
at fourteen, to be hors du gard; at sixteen, 
to be past the Lord’s tender of a husband 
(that is, free to choose for herself, and not 
obliged to take a husband of his choosing), 
also free to enter into the enjoyment of her 
own lands, if the Lord, for covetousness 
did not marry her at fourteen; at twenty- 
one, she is able to make a feoffment. But 
mark well this clause: if she misbehaves 
herself in any light way, while still a ward, 
she is to be deprived of her heritage, and 
her portion is to go to her parceners. 

At the age of fourteen a woman was 
held to be marriageable, because able to 
“order and dispose, to have the key clog 
at her girdle, and to be a jolly stay to a 
man ;”’ which was beginning early enough, 
in all conscience! But yet another reason 
for these early marriages was that, if mar- 
ried, “ her husband for her shall do knight’s 
service’ if he is above age; if he is still 
under age, she is still in ward. But the 
black-letter lawyer is very warm on this 
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point, and thinks a woman should be out 
of ward for all her husband’s nonage ; hold- 
ing it a “mischievous, inconvenient, un- 
just, and unnatural law” that should hold 
a woman from her husband and her in- 
heritance when without offence of law mar- 
ried, because her husband, say of nineteen, 
was not fully fit for all manner of horse- 
manship. “ Be not therefore, good woman, 
absterred from a young husband by old 
natura brevium,”’ he says encouragingly. 

Another curious instance of the precocity 
of the times is the fact that from the age 
of twelve “a woman” was supposed able to 
work, and fit for duty. “ By a statute made 
5 Eliz. ca. iv., Two justices of peace in the 
Countrie, or the head officer and 2 Bur- 
gesses in Cities, &c., may appoint any 
woman of the age of twelve yeares, and 
under forty, being unmarried and out of ser- 
vice, to serve and bee retained by yeare, 
weeke, or day, in such sort and for such 
wages as they shall think meet, and if she 
refuse they may commit her to prison till 
she shall be bound to serve.” 

The various methods of dividing a female 
inheritance were odd, but the oddest of 
all was that ‘‘ wherein, after partition made 
of the lands, every part being written in 
a scroule and lapped in a bale of wax, is 
put into a bonnet, which must be holden 
by some indifferent body, and then (as wee 
use to choose valintines) every partner 
pulleth out a part, the first borne first, the 
rest after her in degree of ancientry, and 
every one shall hold to her chance.”’ An- 
other mode was by “ hotch-pot,”’ which is 
putting all the lands and holdings together, 
whether given in frank marriage or left in 
heritage, and then dividing according to 
a certain fixed valuation. 

In those old days, betrothal was a more 
serious matter than it is now—something 
like the present German betrothal. It was 
considered the “ first part of marriage,” 
and was of two kinds—the first, plain and 
simple, the two only binding themselves to 
contract matrimony hereafter; the second, 
when an oath was made, or something 
taken as an earnest or pledge on both sides, 
which pledge or gifts must be returned in 
case of no marriage. 

Going on to the question of the time 
to be allowed to elapse between promise 
and fulfilment, our lawyer says that a 
woman may marry some one else as soon 
as she likes after the stated period of 
betrothment has passed; after two years, 
if her betrothment has been made with- 
out specified term, and if both she and 











her spouse reside in the same province; 
after three years, if her spouse reside in 
another province. A judge might pro- 
long the period of expectancy if he would. 
The time of waiting before choosing 
another husband, if already married and 
deserted, was longer. “In marriage be- 
cause it is in some sort dangerous to expect 
long the incertaine returne of an absent 
yoake fellow, the civil law did ordaine that 
aftir a husband ‘had been gone five yeares, 
and nothing knowne whether he lived or 
no, his wife may marry again ;” and so the 
husband if his wife had deserted him. But 
the common law simply commands to for- 
bear marriage until the death of the missing 
one is really known. There is still the 
feeling abroad among the people that a 
woman who kas not heard of her husband 
for five or seven years is entitled to choose 
another, anc that her marriage with the 
first is null and void even should he return. 

“T am affraid my feminine acquaintance 
will say I writ as I live. I talke much of 
marriage, but I came not forward: stay 
awhile yet, I pray you. I know many an 
honest woman more repenting her hastie 
marriage ere she was wooed, than all the 
other sinnes that ever she committed. It 
were good nature we speak a little of 
wooing, but to handle that matter per 
genus et species would take up as much 
roome as an Indian figge-tree, every thrid 
whereof when it falleth to the ground 
groweth to a woof.” The gloves and rings, 
and other pre-nuptial gifts, spoken of be- 
fore, must be returned in case of rupture of 
betrothal bonds; but a woman had more 
favour from the law in this regard than had 
the man in the donation of lands, on ac- 
count of marriage. For, whatever he gave 
to her, she kept, marriage or none; and what- 
ever she gave to him, ske took back. And 
the reason was, because of the knaves abroad, 
who “with colour of love and collocution 
of marriage, cozened heiresses and poor 
women of their grounds, and gave them the 
boots when they had done, carrying the 
gain to their better beloved.” 

It is curious to mark in this old book the 
parrot cry of the “good old times.” “It 
was, as I suppose, more frequent in the 
old time that men gave lands with their 
daughters in marriage than at this day,” 
says our lawyer, when plunging into the 
awful labyrinth of frank marriage, dower, 
seisin, &c.: a labyrinth impossible for one 
not specially trained to thread. But one 
thing we can pick out, concerning “the 
courtesy of England.” The courtesy of 
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England is the law by which a man 
holds the lands of his wife after her 
death if she has borne him a child that 
cried. By some lawyers it was affirmed 
that he “might be inforced to prove that 
the Childe sent forth some voyce or cry 
arguing life and naturall humanity; for if 
it bellowed, bleated, brayed, grunted, rored, 
or howled, there accrued no courtesie from 
the birth of such an uncivill urchin.” 

As for dower, our old friend has not 
much regard to that. “I could never heare 
of any woman that needed buy new bootes 
to ride a wooing,” he says, and he repu- 
diates the notion that “ English men were 
so dainty and coye they must be inticed, or 
our women so unamiable that unlesse it 
were by purchase they would have no hus- 
bandes.”’ Then he goes on to a considera- 
tion of what the dower is, and what seisin 
is requisite in a husband, &c., until he comes 
to the “endowment at the church doore 
nowe a dayes seldom in use,’ when a man 
seized in fee simple and of full age, coming 
to the church door to be married, did there 
“affirm, affiance, and endow his spouse of all 
his lands, or of part or of half as he listed,” 
which endowment held good after his 
death, and enabled his widow to enter into 
her dower without assignment. 

The end of the first part of this old book 
is very characteristic. “I have held young 
maides now indeed somewhat long in the 
old endowments, and I would proceed to 
instruct them in the dower of the new 
learning jointures, I meane, for my desire 
is, that they should be able to have when 
they are widdowes a coach or at the least 
an ambler, and some money in their purses. 
But they are of the minde for themselves, I 
perceive, that Themistocles was in for his 
daughter, he desired a man rather without 
money than money without a man; here is 
a wise advice yee say; I tell you of the 
Dower, of the Widdowes Estate, and God 
knowes whether ye shal ever have the 
grace to be widdowes or no, you would 
know what belongeth to wives, or there in 
a good way. I have brought you to the 
church door, if ye be not shortly well mar- 
ried I pray God I may.” 

A woman, as soon as she is married, is, 
as it were, veiled, clouded, overshadowed ; 
| and continually under the power of her 
husband. Bracton terms her under the 
sceptre of her husband; her new self is 
her superior, her companion her master. 
The mastership she has fallen into may 
| be called “leonina societate,’’ and she must 
| take the name of her husband. “Alice 





Greene becommeth Alice Musgrave; shee 
that in the morning was Faireweather, 
is at night perhaps Rainebow or Goodwife 
Foule, Sweetheart going to church, and 
Hoistbrick comming home.”’ The rest fol- 
lows. ‘ Justin Brooke affermeth plainly that 
if a man beat an outlaw, a traitor, a Pagan, 
his villein, or his wife, it is dispunishable, 
because of the law common these persons 
can have no action. God send gentlewomen 
better sport or better companie.” 

However, the law took the case of the 
beaten gentlewomen to heart, and it was 
ordained that if a wife was threatened by 
her husband to be beaten, “ mischieved,”’ 
or slain, she might sue out of chancery to 
compel him to find surety of honest beha- 
viour towards her; and that he do her no 
worse bodily damage than belonged to his 
office of a husband for lawful and reason- 
able correction. 

“ But the prerogative of the husband is 
best discerned in his dominion over all ex- 
terne things in which the wife by combina- 
tion divesteth herself of proprietie (pro- 
perty) in some sort, and reflects it upon 
her governour; for if the man have right 
and title to enter into lands, and the tenant 
enfeoffe the baron and feme, the wife taketh 
nothing. The very goods which a man 
giveth to his wife are still his own; her 
chains, her bracelets, her apparell, are all 
the good man’s goods. A wife, how gallant 
soever she be, glistereth but in the riches 
of her husband, as the morne hath no light, 
but it is the sunnes. Yea, and her Phoebe 
borroweth sometime her own proper light 
from Phoebus.” 

Of one thing must a wife be careful if 
she wishes to save her dower. She may 
cut her husband's throat, and it is no for- 
feiture of dower; neither if she refrains to 
visit him when sick and wounded in a 
foreign shire; but if she elopes, she forfeits 
her dower. “ Elopement, by the sound and 
quality of the offence, might seeme to be 
derived from alopex, a foxe, for it is when 
a woman seekes her prey farre from home, 
which is the foxe’s quality.” There was a 
question of the dower of Anne, who, 

Frankly of her own accord, 
Left her husband and her lord, 


And to Bednall Greene she ran, 
With Mathew Rochlie, gentleman. 


But whether the lady got her dower after 
her misbehaviour is not clear. 

And here again the old lawyer comes 
out as the champion of equality, in even 
stronger form than is allowed at the present 


day. “Methinks,” he says, “ here wanteth 
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equality of the law, women goe doune still, 
and many graines allowance will not make 
the ballance hang even. A poor woman 
shall have but the third part of her 
husband’s lands when he is dead, for all 
the service she did him when during the 
accouplement (perhaps a long time and a 
tedious), and if she be extravagant with a 
friend—as dame Anne—that is an elope- 
ment, and a forfeiture, &c. But as the 
saying is, men are happy by the masse, 
they may goe where they list I warrant ye, 
and because they are enforced to travel in 
the world they will pay dear abroad for 
that which they esteem of no value at 
home. They may lope over ditch and dale, 
a thousand out-ridings and out-biddings is 
no forfeiture, but as soon as the good wife 
is gone the bad man will have her land, 
not the third, but every foot of it.” 

A husband having a notable grudge 
against his wife had but to embark in some 
treasonable enterprise to cheat her of her 
dower. It was supposed that by attainting 


wife and children, men, who would not 
refrain from crimes for themselves, would 
refrain for the sake of those near and dear 
to them; but experience does not show 
that the family instinct has always been 
strong enough to restrain from acts of 


felony ; and indeed, as has been just quoted, 
when a man hated his wife, and wished to 
deprive her of her dower, it was as good 
& way as any. And as no woman must 
betray her husband, she had to stand by 
and see the mischief go on unhindered, and 
her dower lost for her husband’s folly. 

A widow is likened to a four-legged 
beast which falls in halves, the one half 
stark dead, the other half standing still up- 
right; “senting, seeing, feeling, gazing, 
and wonderfully astonished ;” also to an 
elephant which hath lost its head. But 
there is comfort for the headless ele- 
phant. From having been so long in sub- 
jection, and under the rule of another, 
she is now free and in liberty, and with 
power to enjoy her own. And then come 
instructions how she is to proceed as ad- 
ministrator, taking care among other things 
that she take not excessive apparel, and 
demands nothing she may not have. 

One more extract and we have done. 
This time it refers to a widow’s marrying 
again, and it is such a picture that it might 
have been written in the Spectator in one 
of Addison’s happiest veins 

“ The widdowe married again to her owne 
great liking, though not with applause of 
most friends and acquaintances. But alas 





was faire, young, rich, gracious in her 
carriage, and so well became her mourning 
apparrel, that when she went to church on 
Sundayes, the casements opened of their 
owne accord on both sides the streets, that 
backelours and widdowers might behold 
her. Her man at home kissed her pantables 
and served diligently; her late husband’s 
physitian came and visited her often; the 
lawyer to whom she went to for councell 
took opportunity to advise for himself; if she 
went to any feast there was ever one guest, 
sometimes two or three, the more for her 
sake; if she were at home, suitors over- 
took one another, and sometimes the first 
commer would answer the next that she was 
not within. All day she was troubled with 
answering petitions. And at night, when 
she would go to rest, her maid Marion was 
become a mistress of requests and humble 
supplications. This kind of life the widdowe 
liked not; I aske again what she would 
have done; he to whom she gave a denial 
would not take it; if she denied him twice 
hee said two negatives made an affirma- 
tive, and hee challenged promise; there- 
fore to set men’s heart and her own at 
rest, shee chose amongst them not one of 
the long robe, not a man macerate and 
dryed up with study, but a gallant gulburd 
lad, that might well be worthy of her, had 
he beene as thrifty, as kind hearted, or 
half so wise, as hardy and adventurous. 
This youth within less than a yeare had set 
the nuncios his predecessor kept in prison 
at liberty round about the country, the 
bags were all empty, the plate was all at 
pawne, all to keep the square bones in 
their amble, and to relieve companions ; 
one of which, notwithstanding, that had 
cost him many a pound for none other 
quarrell but vous mentes, challenged him 
one day into the field, which was appointed, 
and there my new married man was slaine. 
Now his wife will bring her appeale.”’ 
Since the year 1622, when this curious 
black-letter book was published, what a 
change! No longer content with the decla- 
ration that they have no voice in parlia- 
ment, that they make no laws, consent to 
none, interpret none, and abrogate none, 
women are now buzzing about the ears of 
revising barristers, trying by any methods 
practicable to step into the crowd of voters 
qualified to send members to parliament. 
Times change, and we change with them. 
In olden days, a woman was nothing 
if not a wife. She derived all her honour 
from her husband, who might chastise her 
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at his goodwill if she failed to do him plea- 
sure, and who held her as sent into exist- 
ence simply and solely for his pleasure. She 
was his wife, the care-taker of his house, 
and the mother of his children ; yet she was 
nothing for or in herself, and her whole 
duty lay in administering to him, as all 
her honour came from him. Now, she is 
individual, and an independent worker al- 
most the same as man himself. She makes 
her own living and she hews out her own 
fortune ; she lives for fame, and builds up 
her artistic and literary reputation with as 
much toil and painsas man. But though 
the laws which once pressed so heavily on 
her are considerably lightened, and her dis- 
abilities much modified, yet she has griefs 
of which she complains to the public loudly, 
and which she is making desperate efforts 
to induce a masculine and perverse genera- 
tion to redress. Whether she will succeed 
or no, rests, with other mysteries of the 
future, in the lap of time. The great danger 
in the woman question now, is, that the 
women and their partisans will go too far, 
and create a reaction towards injustice by 
the exaggeration of their demands. 


POTTERY FOR FLOWERS. 


THE lady of taste, as she arranges her freshly 
gathered flowers, little considers the pains 
which have been bestowed in fabricating the 
vessels she adorns. The vase, or cup, or tazza, 
be it of Dresden, Bow, Chelsea, or Derby porce- 
lain, or of Wedgwood ware, has passed through 
many workmen’s hands ; and its form, if beau- 
tiful, and its decoration, if in keeping and good 
taste, have sprung necessarily from the concep- 
tion of some true artist. 

Much as Wedgwood did for art in this direc- 
tion, and many beautiful vessels as he perfected 
for bulbous roots, plants, and flowers, he left 
open a wide and comparatively exhaustless field 
to future artists, and one to which, as yet, they 
have contributed little that is good. Were a 
few fine forms perfected by some potter of high 
ability, and then reproduced in a cheaper 
manner and material—so cheap as to become 
popularised, even to the extent of being hawked 
about, or set along the kerbstones in the cheap 
markets—a practical lesson in taste would be 
given to that wide class which so much needs an 
indirect culture of this character. 

It is to the workers in terra-cotta that we 
must look for so much that is needed in the 
improvement of floral pottery. The beautiful 
unglazed wares they produce are just those 
which befit natural forms that derive their ex- 
quisite effects from gloss and colour. Black, 
a blue-black, several shades of buff, and a rich 
tawny red, are, without much chemical art, 
easily produced by the mere processes of the 
kiln, and were the colours used in endless varia- 





tion and imtermixture by the ancient potters. 
Some of their finest work was in a blue-black 
body ; they favoured buff in its many shades, 
and that dark red, which is not only a primary 


| colour, but one of the most exquisite in nature. 


It relieves every other colour, and is an effect 
in itself. ‘The ancients loved and used it thus ; 
often without a single relief or addition, and, 
with nothing but some fine geometrical outline 
in view, threw off productions which have 
never been excelled, or even approached, in 
modern times. Still more largely they used 
this colour as a pigment; and the greatest 
number of the finest antique vases which have 
descended to our time are black, painted with 
figures in this tawny red. 

The observations of travellers, the analyses 
of chemists, and geological surveys, have elicited 
no facts which show that the ancients possessed 
other or better clays than those existing in this 
country in unrivalled abundance. Mr. Black- 
field, a high authority on these points, says dis- 
tinctly in a paper read before the Northampton- 
shire and Lincoln Architectural Societies, 
‘There is no country in the world in which 
there are finer materials for pottery than exist 
in England;” our modellers have the same 
geometrical principles to refer to as had the 
Greeks, whose finest forms were but sections of 
the cone; and they have open to them the 
best examples of oriental colour and unconven- 
tional ornament. Every chemical, scientific, 
and mechanical process has made immense ad- 
vance, and all that is wanted for this great and 
very much needed education of the popular 
taste is, that some few master potters, of superior 
judgment and skill, should supply the market 
with cheap, yet good, copies of afew fine examples 
in such sections of floral pottery as suspending 
vases for plants of the orchidex species, pots 
for bulbs, and baskets and vases for ordinary 
plants and flowers. At first it might be 
that people so long accustomed to see nothing 
but the barbarisms begot by cupidity and 
ignorance combined, would prefer to pur- 
chase what was hideous for fourpence rather 
than what was beautiful for sixpence; but, 
happily, the human eye has a natural aptitude 
to seek out and select what is beautiful, and 
hence the process of initiation and culture would 
not be tedious. A real beginning would be 
thus made, and the taste for floriculture, which 
is spreading in London and the large cities, 
would be aided by culture of another kind, 

The articles prepared by the modern potter, 
for the floral science of the wealthier classes, sin 
in the same direction of inappropriateness and 
inelegance. The shop windows of the dealers 
are filled with highly glazed, gaudy coloured, 
tub-like pots and square boxes; and, as choicer 
specimens for cut flowers, with ill-designed 
figures bearing cornucopias, or the semblance 
of a lady’s ringed hand and wrist, holding a 
cup in the shape of a Scotchman’s mull! This 
last is an excrescence which sins alike against 
good taste and feeling; for who would cut off 
a lady’s hand even for the sake of holding the 
flowers of Proserpine? This is imitating nature 
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with a vengeance ; and only shows the vagaries 
to which the uncultivated workman will resort 
for the purpose of mere novelty. Compare 
such an object with some simple vase in fine 
dark red or buff terra-cotta, its form ellip- 
tical, if for cut flowers, and less elongated if 
for bulbous or growing plants. Its subdued 
tone of colour, throws back, as it were, nature’s 
more brilliant hues, and its conventional orna- 
ment, if ornament there need be, contrasts fitly 
with the exuberance and infinite variety of 
Nature’s outlines. 

Apart from the facts, that the same geome- 
trical principles and the same materials are as 
open to the modern as to the ancient potter, we 
greatly question if mere servile copies of an- 
tique specimens would ever suit the chief pur- 
poses of modern art, particularly that part 
of it which lends aid to floral decoration. ‘The 
larger portion of the ancient fictilia which 
has descended to our time was fabricated for 
funeral purposes, and, with this object in view, 
its forms were severe and its tones of colour 
subdued. ‘There is also much reason to think 
that the taste for flowers was rather an ex- 
pression of their poets, so far as it went, than a 
fact of daily life. Floriculture is almost a 
modern taste, engrafted on the old Teutonic 
predilection for the open country and its pro- 
ducts ; and, therefore, it is with this newness 
of facts and ideas that the artistic potter has to 
deal. He must use and adopt the old outlines 
and their variations, because they are elemen- 
tary in form; but he will vitalise these to the 
necessary purposes in view, if he be a true 
artist. He will avoid highly glazed surfaces 
and gaudy colouring, except minutely and in 
the way of ornament; and once having con- 
ceived the work he has to do, as a whole, he 
will trust to taste, and to spontaneous feeling, 
for that which he will express in ornament, 
whatever be its amount orkind. It was this 
method which enabled the Lombardian workers 
in terra-cotta to give to their productions the 
force and character of a fine art. 

In this country, as on the Continent, the 
workers in these cheap, yet fine materials, are 
gaining ground every day. The English, 
taking the side of utility, as they ever do, excel 
in architectural ornaments and adjuncts; the 
Neapolitans in statuettes of a pale red colour ; 
the Swiss make red terra-cotta flower-vases, 
and were the first to introduce red suspending 
vases. In Germany are many manufactories 
of terra-cotta, where ornamental articles in red 
and buff are made; and in Belgium and Hol- 
land porous’ biscuit vessels and ornaments in 
red ware are common, particularly flower-vases. 
The French likewise excel in terra-cotta; and 
some of the largest and most magnificent works 
of a sculptured class have been produced at 
Toulouse, as also architectural ornaments of a 
buff colour, and many fine imitations of Etrus- 
ean works. Exceedingly beautiful models of 
statuettes in buff and red terra-cottas are also 
made in France ; and many of these are so well 
proportioned and perfect as to serve as models 
in public schools of art. 





Ornamental works of the highest character 
are produced in England, but owing to the 
want of what we may call a better dispersive 
machinery, they are comparatively unknown, 
and not easily seen or procured. It is one 
thing to make a fine set of vases for the 
lawns and terraces of Windsor Castle, Bur- 
leigh House, or Trentham Hall; and another 
to reproduce them in a smaller and cheaper 
form for the multitude. Yet important and 
honourable as the one commission is to the 
manufacturer, the other is far more so, not 
only so far as profit goes, but in a national and 
artistic point of view. Art must be infiltrated 
unconsciously, as it were, into the home life 
of the people, and to effect this he must do 
what Wedgwood did a hundred years ago, 
build up fine art on useful art and make the 
flower-pots, vases, and little ornaments for 
humble homes, pay by their large and ready 
sale for the cost in modelling the fine bas- 
relief and life-like bust. What seems essential 
to this is a better dispersive machinery. It 
ought to be seen by dealers that pottery 
must be brought to men’s doors, or nearly so, 
if it is to sell. People will not go far out 
of their way to seek things in good taste. 
Good pottery must stand forth in the markets 
if it is to meet the eye of the multitude. The 
‘‘missis” on her Saturday night’s peregrina- 
tions, ‘‘father” on his way home from the 
“shop,” Smith or Brown in search of some 
present for his “‘ young woman,” with a sixpence 
or may be a shilling to spare, will not enter shops 
to make inquiries. The very number and pretti- 
ness of the goods scare them, to say nothing of 
that chronic bashfulness which belongs to the 
more respectable of their class when not 
‘*cleaned up ” or in their best attire. But they 
can chaffer with the keeper of the street stall. 
And if the eye has been attracted, a purchase 
is sure to follow. 

It may be hoped, that when Covent Garden 
is rebuilt on a wider area, and the growing 
wants of the metropolitan and suburban districts 
are met by good and well-constructed markets, 
provision will be made for this indirect culture 
of the taste and refinement of the great masses. 
If they can buy a plant, or a few sweet flowers 
for a penny, let there also be in a near neigh- 
bourhood, the cheap yet elegant vessel wherein 
to place them. And if dealers of a better class 
would take this question up in an enlightened 
spirit, and not, as now, burden the markets 
with the refuse goods only of the Staffordshire 
potteries—but import from abroad—from Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Belgium, and 
Holland, these cheap and beautiful forms 
which mark many of the ordinary branches 
of the potter's art in those countries, such as 
statuettes, vases, hanging baskets, salt cellars, 
tea and coffee services, jugs, and other useful 
and ornamental, yet cheap and simple goods, a 
boon scarcely to be over estimated would be 
conferred on all classes of society, for it would 
vitalise the truths of art through the acceptance 
of the people. It would allow comparison to 
be made between the fabrics of different coun- 
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tries ; it would pay, for the margin of profit on 
ordinary goods in clay is a wide one, and it 
would lessen our insular self-love by showing 
us that other nations excel us in taste, and are 
our rivals in working out the modern necessity 
of the union of utility with beauty. 


PLAYING WITH LIGHTNING. 


How many years it is since we first made 
the acquaintance of the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, we should hardly care to say ; 
how many years had passed without our 
having visited it until this present month 
of May, we almost forget. So many years 
that, as we made our way to it the other 
day, we had strong doubts whether our 
recollections of it would turn out correct, 
or whether it had undergone the surprising 
change that seems to come over everything 
that one has not happened to see since 
boyhood. 

We recollect always having had our 
doubts, in our extreme youth, about the 
Polytechnic. There was an indefinable 
feeling as if it were not a real, out-and-out, 
holiday place: as if our education were in 
some way going on whenever we were 
there. Instruction, we felt, lurked behind 
amusement, and it was impossible to fore- 
cast, from the programme of the entertain- 
ments, exactly at what point the baleful 
genius of mental improvement might be 
expected to claim its victim. There were 
diverting objects to look at, doubtless, but 
even machinery in motion—a charming 
object always to any boy of a well-regulated 
mind—can be turned to an evil educational 
account. A flavour of chemicals also per- 
vaded the building, and suggested un- 
pleasant instructive references to hydrogen, 
oxygen, and other gases, satisfactory enough 
when combined in experiments concluding 
pleasantly with a bang or a flash of fire, 
but evil to hear about in an hour’s lecture. 

There were suggestive whirring straps 
and wheels in the entrance hall in those 
days, inspiring delusive hopes as to the 
quantity of moving machinery above. The 
first view of the hall itself was very pleas- 
ing. A large raised basin, or tank, filled 
the centre of the floor, and on its limpid 
waters floated absolutely maddening models 
of ships, steamers, life-boats, and other 
vessels which we felt we would have given 
worlds to possess. Lighthouses, piers, and 
docks, rose at intervals around this de- 
lightfal harbour, and two or three small 
cork sailors, illustrative of the superior 
merits of somebody’s life - belts, floated, 





smiling and blue-jacketed, on its serene 
surface. A railway ran along the side of 
the tank, and its terminus at the far end 
was flanked by a deep green pool, into 
which the diving-bell, mysterious engine, 
was let down, full of adventurous spirits, 
who invariably returned to the upper air 
flushed and sheepish. From this pool, too, 
would emerge the diver, clad in that tre- 
mendous costume, specially invented, as 
we then supposed, expressly for our dis- 
comfiture, and after mysteriously rapping 
his helmet with a couple of halfpence just 
fished up from the bottom, would sink 
back into the water, a goggle-eyed mon- 
ster. Twice in our very early youth we 
recollect arousing the echoes of the neigh- 
bourhood with our shrieks at this alarming 
spectacle; once it was even found neces- 
sary to bear us with ignominy into Regent- 
street. It was long before we could feel 
at all comfortable in that tremendous 
presence. 

Much more to our taste was the glass- 
blowing stall, whereon were exhibited ships, 
long-tailed birds, and other desirable ob- 
jects. At these art- treasures we were 
never tired of gazing. The glass cases 
around the walls, on the other hand, we 
usually thought it well to avoid, as con- 
taining not unfrequent educational pitfalls, 
too readily lending themselves to cross- 
questioning. The very lectures themselves, 
as we remembered them, were doubtful. 
The darkened room for dissolving views, 
magic lanterns, and similag entertainments, 
was undoubtedly pleasant, and favourable 
to secret scrimmages with our friends, by 
reason of the difficulty of ultimate de- 
tection; but even here useful knowledge 
was always lying in wait for us. 

On the present occasion we are in search 
of useful knowledge, and have only time 
for a hasty glance at the general contents 
of the building ; but it presently strikes us 
very forcibly that if the boys of this day 
are at all like the boys of our day, they 
must find it just a little dull at the Poly- 
technic. 

The long basin, we find, has disappeared, 
ships, lighthouses, sailors, and all, except 
at the diver’s end, and there is still the 
cool, green pool. The diving- bell still 
hangs in its old place; a man leans against 
a pillar hard by, polishing the diver’s 
helmet. Can he be the diver himself? 
He looks low-spirited, as a man might be 
expected to look who has much to do with 
such a costume. Our friend the glass- 
blower has moved from the gallery where 
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he (or was it his grandfather?) used to 
turn out the birds with feathery tails, and 
has a front place on the floor. We liked 
him better where he was; it was a quieter 
place, a good place to retire to when it was 
considered advisable to avoid temporarily 
the observation of our elders. The wheel 
of life—it was called something else when 
we knew it first, years back, and before it 
was brought out as a great novelty a few 
months ago—-still spins round in the gal- 
lery ; there is a sample vase of wax fruit 
that seems like an old familiar friend. 
One side of the gallery is ornamented with 
sectional views of geological strata, sur- 
mounted in each case by an appropriate 
landscape. The boys have a bad time of it 
in this gallery; as we pass by, fragments 
of geological information, more or less 
(generally more) inaccurate, are borne 
upon the air; blue lias, London clay, and 
old red sandstone are on active service. 

The glass cases along the other gallery 
are filled with a most heterogeneous mix- 
ture of goods. Why Miss Blank should 
have presented the Institution with her 
false teeth, not to say gums, it is difficult 
to make out; and although a wood bracket, 
“carved, by permission, by a footman in 
service during his leisure moments when 
the family are dining out” (he seems to 
have had no leisure moments but under 
these circumstances), is highly creditable 
to its author, it can scarcely be considered 
either remarkable or diverting. Turning 
from objects such as these, there is on view 
a collection of busts of a very appalling 
nature: one, in a wig, presumably that of 
the late Lord Brougham, being unspeakably 
tremendous; but candour compels the ad- 
mission that outside the lecture-rooms, at all 
events, there is not much more amusement 
than in the old days, perhaps even not quite 
somuch. The bazaar element is decidedly 
stronger than of yore, and it may be deli- 
ately hinted that the ladies who preside 
at the stalls are somewhat pertinacious in 
their efforts to do business. And it cannot 
with truth be said that the objects for sale 
possess any particular attraction, being, 
indeed, for the most part, of a rather unin- 
teresting and unsatistactory sort. 

But our business is not with patent 
cement, or novel processes in photography, 
or feeble little “specimens.” We have a 
more important matter on hand. 

Our classical reminiscences have left us 
with the conviction that, when Vulcan 
forged the bolts of Jove, the scene must 


have been, as the graphic reporter has it, 





“one of terrific grandeur.” We pictured 
to ourselves the lame god and his Cyclo- 
pean assistants, hammering and forging 
the celestial weapons in some flaming 
cavern of Etna or Vesuvius, amid an eternal 
din like that of a chain-cable factory 
crossed with a rolling-mill. Lurid smoke 
rolls heavily upward through the fiery air ; 
the molten lava rushes forth on its work 
of destruction; while the lightnings, that 
now and again play round the top of the 
groaning mountain, proclaim toa trembling 
world the tremendous nature of the opera- 
tions going on below. 

Although we had inspected electrical 
machines, and had looked as scientific as 
possible at the sparks we had seen elicited 
from them, the grand and heroic idea of 
lightning-making had never left us. Con- 
sequently, when we were told that lightning 
was made and exhibited at certain stated 
hours, in the unromantic district of Regent- 
street, we received the statement with some 
incredulity; and it was to test its truth 
that, after many years, we came to revisit 
the Polytechnic. Let us endeavour to give 
some account of what we learn from the 
lucid and interesting lecture, which ex- 
plained to us the extraordinary perform- 
ances of the great Induction Coil. 

It was discovered by Faraday, many 
years ago, that a coil of wire, wound 
loosely round a magnet, became actively 
electric at the moment when the magnet 
was either placed within its folds or with- 
drawn from them, and also that a galvanic 
current, in passing round a conducting 
circuit, produces an “induced” current in 
another conductor that surrounds the first. 
A galvanic current is usually generated by 
what is called a galvanic battery, consist- 
ing of two dissimilar metals or other sub- 
stances, technically named elements, not 
touching each other, but immersed in some 
acid fluid. Chemical action is excited, and 
electricity, in the form known as galvanism, 
is set free. If the elements are connected 
together, outside the acid, by a piece of 
wire, or any other conductor, the electricity 
will proceed from one element, called the 
positive pole of the battery, and will pass 
along the wire to the other or negative pole, 
thus making what is called a circuit. If the 
wire be interrupted, the electricity, if pre- 
sent in sufficient quantity, will leap across 
the gap in the form of a visible spark. If 
the gap be filled by any substance capable 
of being chemically decomposed by elec- 
tricity, the decomposition will take place. 
In all this we have only the galvanic bat- 
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tery, and the primary current directly 
proceeding from it. 

Now, Faraday’s discovery was, that this 
galvanic or primary current, at the moment 
when it begins to flow, and again at the 
moment when it ceases to flow, produces a 
secondary or induced, and perfectly inde- 
pendent current, in another conductor 
wound around the first, but not in contact 
with it. At the moment when the primary 
current begins to flow, the induced current 
passes in t’ 


ceases to flow, the induced current passes 
in the opposite direction. Instead of being, 
as in the primary current, continuous, 
the induced current is only momentary ; 
and, in order to produce it at pleasure, 
it is necessary to have some contrivance 
by which to cut off and to restore the 
primary current as often as may be de- 
sired. As often as it is cut off, the re- 
verse induced current passes; as often as 
it is restored, the direct induced current 
passes. The instrument used for this pur- 
pose is called a break, or contact breaker. 
It is placed in a gap in the primary or gal- 
vanic circuit, communicating with one ex- 
tremity of the gap, and capable of being made 
to touch the other extremity also. When it 
touches, it is said to “make” contact, and, 
when it ceases to touch, it “ breaks” contact. 

Not only does the magnet, like the pri- 
mary current, induce electricity, but a piece 
of soft iron is rendered magnetic during 
the passage of a primary current through 
a coil of wire surrounding it. If the iron 
be massive, it retains its magnetic quality 
for a few moments after the galvanic cur- 
rent ceases; but, if it be of small bulk, it 
gives up its magnetism immediately. 

In the manufacture of a “coil’’ for the 
display of induced electricity, all the fore- 
going facts are taken into account. The 
centre, or core, of the coil is formed of a 
bundle of soft iron wire. Around this is 
wound the wire for the primary current, 
and around this again the wire for the 
secondary current. When the ends of the 
primary wire are connected with the two 
poles of a galvanic battery, the core of 
iron wires becomes a core of magnets, and 
hence assists the primary current in in- 
ducing electricity in the secondary wire. 
When the ends of the primary wire are dis- 
connected from the battery the core ceases 
to be magnetic, and the withdrawal of the 
magnet assists the cessation of the primary 
current in again inducing electricity in the 
Secondary wire. 





same direction with it; but | 


at the mon.ent when the primary current | 
| primary wire is of copper, thirty-seven 


The largest induction coils hitherto made 
have been about a foot or fifteen inches in 
length, by about four inches in diameter. 
Seven miles has been about the extreme 
limit of length of the secondary wire; and 
nine inches the greatest length of spark 
that could be obtained. With these figures 
as standards of comparison, we approach the 
** monster coil’? now under consideration. 

In this, the central core of iron wires is 
composed of pieces each five feet long, and 
the thickness of knitting needles, the whole 
core being five inches in diameter. The 


| hundred and seventy yards in length. The 





secondary wire is also of copper, and is one 
hundred and fifty miles in length. The 
rods of the core are separated from one 
another, or insulated, by being wound 
round with cotton, and the primary wire 
is covered in a similar manner. The 
secondary wire is covered with silk; and 
all these coverings are required in order to 
force the current to keep within each wire, 
or to pass along its length, instead of 
escaping from it laterally to contiguous 
turns of the spiral. The whole apparatus 
is enclosed within cylinders of vulcanite, 
and is mounted on strong supports, them- 
selves similarly covered. The ends of the 


secondary wire issue one from each ex- 


tremity of the coil, and are connected to 
“ terminals,” one of which is a point, and 
the other a polished disc of metal. They 
stand on movable columns in front of the 
coil; and the wires, when necessary, can 
be detached from the terminals, and at- 
tached to any other apparatus that may be 
required. When the primary wire is con- 
nected with a powerful galvanic battery, 
and contact is made, the core becomes a 
bundle of magnets, and this bundle com- 
bines with the primary wire to induce an 
electric current in the secondary wire. 
When contact is broken, the primary cur- 
rent ceases to flow, the core loses its mag- 
netism, and an electric current is again 
induced in the secondary wire. If the 
terminals be not too far apart, this induced 
current leaps across the space between them 
in the form of a visible spark or flash. 
There is yet another piece of subsidiary 
apparatus, called the condenser. This con- 
sists of a number of small sheets of insu- 
lated tinfoil, connected together, and with 
the primary wire, to which they form a sort 
of loop circuit. The condenser is supposed 
to afford a safety- valve, or reservoir of 
space for the primary current, and a se- 
curity against any injury being done to the 
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primary wire by the sudden rushing into 
it of a stream of electricity. 

The first endeavours to work the new 
coil were frustrated by its own powers of 
destruction. It melted the platinum, and 


‘ burnt up the brass of the original contact 


breaker. When used with a small amount 
of condenser surface, it burst the primary 
wire into fragments, and escaped from it 
laterally. When these difficulties were 
overcome, and the whole apparatus was in 
order, it afforded a spark, or rather a 
flash of lightning, twenty-nine inches in 
length, and apparently about a third of an 
inch in width. The length was measured, 
of course, by the distamce between the 
terminals, and when this exceeded twenty- 
nine inches, no distinct flash was given. 
For a distance within its power to cross, 
it would almost seem that the electricity, 
like a strong leaper, makes an effort pro- 
portionate to the resistance to be over- 
come. When the terminals are distant, 
but still within the twenty-nine inch 
limit, the flash strikes upon the disc 
with a heavy shock and a loud report. 
When they are near together, or within 
two or three inches, the flash gushes forth 
without noise, and lazily, like a spurt of 
molten metal, or of dense flame; and from 
this “ flaming spark,” as it is called, the 
flaming portion can be blown aside by bel- 
lows, leaving the actual course of the elec- 
tricity distinctly visible. Either the flaming 
spark or the longer one will perforate con- 
siderable thicknesses of glass, and five 
inches of solid plate glass have already 
been pierced by it. At one visit we chanced 


* to see a remarkable illustration of the way 


in which metallic surfaces may serve to 
attract lightning. The outer covering of 
the coil displays the name and address of 
Mr. Apps, its maker, in gold letters of con- 
siderable size. In taking a long spark, the 
stands that support the terminals were 
placed nearer to the coil than usual; and 
the attraction of these gold-leaf surfaces 
was sufficient to divert the spark from its 
course, and visibly to break it up into por- 





tions. In the darkened theatre at the Poly- 
technic, the long flash lights up the room and 
the audience with the peculiarlurid glare so 
well known as an effect of brilliant light- 
ning at night, and displays the features 
and action of every one present. But it is 
curious to note that, the flash being of 
instantaneous duration only, it allows no 
motion to be seen. We should think, if 
guided by our consciousness alone, that the 
flash lasted an appreciable ‘ime; but this 
would be an error, due to. » persistence 
of the impression on the e', after the 
flash itself had ceased. If tae room be 
made perfectly dark, and if the spectators 
all raise their arms and wave their hands 
to and fro as quickly as they can, the flash 
will display the position of the arms, but 
not the movements of the hands. While 
the flash lasts, the hand has no time to move, 
and is consequently seen, as if motionless, 
in the position in which the flash finds it. 
It is in contemplation to exhibit the same 
effect in a more complete way by affixing a 
picture to a revolving disc. When the 
dise revolves so rapidly that no outlines of 
the picture can be distinguished by means 
of any ordinary light, they will be per- 
fectly seen in a darkened room by the light 
of the flash. It lasts so short a time, that 
the revolving disc does not change its posi- 
tion in the brief period. 

It is the smallest part of the advantage 
expected from the new coil, that it allows 
all the luminous and all the destructive 
phenomena of chamber electricity to be 
exhibited, in hitherto unapproached beauty 
and intensity. Men of science anticipate 
from it new discoveries of high importance. 
In the intervals between the public exhibi- 
tions of artificial lightning, the effects of 
the coil are being closely studied by those 
who are best able to appreciate them ; and 
we believe no long time will be required in 
order to prove that Mr. Pepper, in his 
ever zealous catering for the entertainment 
and instruction of his especial public, has 
laid the foundation of real and solid scientific 
progress. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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NOTES ON SEWING MACHINES. 


What it is desirable to OBTAIN in the purchase of a Sewing Machine, and what a purchaser should AVOID. 


NONE NOW DISPUTE the utility of the 

Sewing Machine in comparison with hand labour, and 
none question the advantage accruing to the seamstress, the 
employer, or the consumer. Whether in the workshop or 
ladies’ boudoir, the hand-needle is discarded. The lady who 
has once had a Sewing Machine never resorts to her needle, 
and the lady who has not ‘one desires the possession of so 
great a boon. 

It therefore simply becomes a“question, not whether 
madam shall have a Sewing Machine, but, of the numerous 
makers and candidates for public favour, which shall be 
selected ; and as most makers, through the various mediums 
of advertising, advise what qualities should be obtained in 
the purchase of a Sewing Machine, we propose not merely 
to enumerate these, but also to mention what qualities 
should be avoided. 

Qualities to be OBTAINED in a Sewing Machine. 

i. Beauty and excellence of stitch alike upon both sides 
of the fabric sewed. 

2. Lock-stitch made with rotary hook the best. 

3. Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that will 
not rip or ravel. 

4 Attachment and range of application to purposes and 
material. 


5. Compactness, and elegance of model and finish. 

6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction, 

7. Speed and ease of operation and management. 

8. Not being liable to get out of order, and readily learned. 

9. Durability, and running for years with slight repairs, 

10. Adaptation to every description of sewing, from the 
finest gossamer to several thicknesses of cloth. 

11. Silence of operation. 


Qualities to be AVOIDED in a Sewing Machine. 

1. Heavy, noisy, and complicated machinery. ? 

2. A machine with a handsome exterior, but cheaply-made 
running parts. 

8. One that makes a single thread chain-stitch, under 
whatever name the stitch may be called. All machines 
working with one thread make this stitch. 

4 One that makes a stitch liable te ravel, wash out, or 
wear off in the laundry. 

5. One that uses a large quantity of thread to form a seam. 

6. One that forms a ridge on the reverse side of the work. 

7. Machines recommended as made on the principles of 
well-known makers, and greatly improved. 

As the purchase of a Sewing Machine is, or may be, the 
act of a lifetime, care should be taken to get what has been 
approved by time and use. 


What is said of the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Machine by those who have used it :— 


Mr. Fisner, of Castleford, writes: “Having had great 
and varied experience with different kinds of Sewing 
Machines for the last five or six years, I have great pleasure 
in besring testimony to the excellence of Wheeler & Wilson’s 
over all others. The following, in my opinion, are not the 
least of the advantages it possesses over other machines :— 
lst. The very slight power it takes to work it. 2nd. All 
absence of noise and clatter. 3rd. Its impossibility to miss 
Stitches. 4th. The great speed it can be worked at with 
Perfect ease. 5th. The ease in changing the thread, on 
account of their being no shuttle, nor any wires or springs. 
6th. Its almost impossibility to get out of order, on account 
of the simplicity and strength of its construction. The 
stitch is the same as that made by the best shuttle machine. 





and isa perfect lock-stitch. We are now doing very beautiful 
stitching with silk on coat edges, &c., with the £10 machine 
I got from you a short time ago.” 

Lapy J. LInDsaY writes from Muncaster Castle, “ she is 
perfectly satisfied with the Sewing Machine she had three 
years ago. She wishes them to send her another of the 
same kind.” 

Mrs. SCALES sayS:—“I have one of the Wheeler and 
Wilson Sewing Machines, which has been in constant use 
for the past fifteen years. It has never been repaired, and 
to-day is in perfect order,and is equal, for all kinds of work, 
toany machine I have yet seen. It has been used in making 
heavy clothing, besides doing all manner of family sewing ; 
and I think it gets better every day.” 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES.—The LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S SILENT-WORKING SEWING MACHINE. 


Prospectus, containing Illustrations and full particulars, postfree.—Machines of other Makers taken in exchange ata fair price. 


139, REGENT STREET, AND 43, 5T PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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S & COTTO 


4. 25.27 & 28. OXFORD S? W) 


| PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new make 


(WILL LAST FOR YEARS) from 5s. 6d. 
WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of . 100), 


DRESSING BAGS for Ladies & Gent) 1en, 
FITTED FROM 30s. 


- DRESSING CASES from 15s. 


Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. 
Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Gns. 
HAND BAGS, 8s. 6d. to 2 Gns. 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s.6d., 12s.6d. &21s. 
HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, Qs. 6d. 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. 
CARD TRAYS in China, &c.,10s. 6d. 





CARD CASES. CIGAR CASES. 





INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7: 
BOOK SLIDES, ditto, 5s. t 
WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 
DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 
POCKET BOOKS. PENCIL C. 
PURSES, Is. to 40s. FANS. 
SCENT CASES of 2.and 4 Bot: 
OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 
SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s.6d. to. 


‘ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES in Gilt, Bronze, and China. 





CROQUET. 


Book of Rules. 


15s.,18s., 21s., 30s., 40s., 
and 60s. the Set, with 


A first-rate full-size set for 30s. 
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The Club box-wood set (the best that can be 
made) 60s, All Croquet sent carriage paid to 
any RailwayStation in England on prepayment. 


PARKINS & GOTTO'’S 
WRITING PAPERS & ENVELOPES 


(LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES). 


NO CHARGE made for PLAIN STAMPING 


From any Die, whether Purchased at this Warehouse or not. 








s. d. ‘ 
Packet of 120 Sheets Note Paper... 0 6 | 250 Useful Envelopes 
as 120 do. Thick’do.......1 0 | 1000 Envelopes 
“ 120 do. Extra Thick... 1 6 1000 Full Size do. 
- DANCE PROGRAMMES. 20 Quires Straw Paper for 3s. DISH PAPERS. 
DINNER MENUS. SERMON PAPER, 20 Quires for 3s. BORDERED PAPERS. 
MOURNING, FOREIGN, AND TINTED NOTE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. __ 











_ CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS, COLLEGES, and COUNTING HOUSES supplied 
< ” vee 


with STATIONERY, &e. , upon the Best Terms. _, 














